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of the every day life of the Confederate soldier. It has much good 
historical matter. Its great fault is its brevity, and a failure to 
deal more with the personalities of the men who composed this 
famous command. The memory of the war between the States, — 
a few of its great generals, its campaigns and its battles, will live 
forever, but the names of tens of thousands of the brave spirits 
that went down in that awful conflict have long since faded into 
utter oblivion. It seems to the writer that the main function of 
a sketch of this sort is to rescue such names and inscribe them 
upon a roll of fame that will be accessible to all the generations 
that are to follow. It would interest the average reader, who is 
familiar with the political record of Colonel Wigfall, to know the 
details of his military record during the brief period he com- 
manded this regiment, and to know more of Lieutenant Colonel 
Black, its actual commander, who was killed at Ethan's landing. 
A complete roster of this regiment would be a valuable historical 
document of itself. As instances of how little is known, even of 
our most prominent Confederate officers, the writer had to consult 
an Alabama book to find a sketch of General John Gregg, — the 
official records at West Point for one of General Horace Eandall, 
and personal inquiry among a large number of the survivors of 
the Terry Eangers failed to elicit any information about Colonel 
B. F. Terry's life previous to his brief military career. Such 
matter embraced in sketches on the order of Captain Todd's will 
greatly enhance their permanent historical value. 

Z. T. Pulmore. 



The Missions and Missionaries of California. By Pr. Zephyrin 
Engelhardt. (San Francisco, Cal. : The J. H. Barry Company, 
1908. Vol. 1, pp. xxii, 654.) 

Father Engelhardt is the author of "Franciscans in California," 
1897, but the present work is to be much more extended. The 
first volume contains an account of the origin of missions, and an 
account of Franciscan labors in North and South America. It 
deals briefly with the early voyages to the California coast, and at 
length (on the annalistic plan) with the Jesuit, Franciscan, and 
Dominican periods in Lower California. 

The claim of the book is that it has been "compiled from origi- 
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nal sources, for the purpose of furnishing full and accurate infor- 
mation in plain language and as concisely as clearness would per- 
mit." To substantiate this claim, an earnest and honest effort 
has been made by the author. His resources, however, though 
respectable, have not been, ample. In the whole volume there is 
hardly an authority cited which has not long been known to the 
student of California history. There are no citations from manu- 
scripts or books in the Bancroft collection (for two years acces- 
sible at Berkeley), nor from national or private collections in the 
East, nor from the Mexican or Spanish archives. The author has 
relied chiefly upon such classic standards in his field as Venegas 
(Noticia de la California) , Baegert (Nachrichten von der CaliA 
fornischen HaTbvnsel) , and Palou (Noticias de la Nuewa Cali- 
fornia.) 

But the volume is not without its justification. Prom its pages 
it is evident that Father Engelhardt has made some use of the 
archives of California, kept in the Surveyor GeneraPs office in 
San Francisco, and destroyed by the earthquake fire of 1906. He, 
moreover, by reason of his connection with Santa Barbara, has* 
been able to avail himself of the valuable Santa Barbara Mission 
archives, repository, among other things, of the originals of letters 
by Jose de Galvez and Fermin Francisco Lasuen. Use has been 
made of the material (not known to Bancroft) relating to the 
voyage of Sebastian Vizcaino to the port of Monterey (A. D. 1602- 
1603) which was copied for the late Mr. Adolph Sutro from the 
archives at Seville, — material which, both in Spanish and English, 
may now be consulted in the Sutro volume of the publications of 
the Historical Society of Southern California. Use likewise has 
been made of the translations of important Spanish documents 
published by Mr. Charles F. Lummis in the ''Land of Sunshine" 
and in "Out West," from 1897 to 1903. 

Apropos of Venegas, Baegert, and Palou, Father Engelhardt's 
book derives value from the care with which the works of these 
historians have been re-explored. Details of mission life in the 
peninsula are elaborately set forth. Indeed, upon the subject of 
missionary toil among the Indians, the author has been able to 
shed light from his own personal experience. Naif rather than 
critical though the book must be called, it contains, besides the 
narrative, matters of interest such as definitions of ecclesiastical 
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and conventual terms; Consag's map of the California peninsula; 
a map of the Indian tribes of Mexico and Lower California; a 
map of Sonora and the peninsula (Venegas), dated 1757, and fac- 
similes of the signatures of Viceroy Bucarely, of Caballero de 
Croix, of Governors Barry, Fages, Borica and Arrillaga, of Guard- 
ian Verger, and of Francisco Palou. There is a series of appen- 
dices treating of The First Vicar Apostolic in the New World, The 
First Bishop of Florida, The Bight of Missionaries to be sup- 
ported, Apostolic Colleges, Indian Veracity, Power of Spanish 
Kings over the Church in America, etc. And last, but not least, 

there is a full index. 

Irving B. Bichman. 



Jefferson Davis. (American, Crisis Biographies.) By William 
E. Dodd, Ph. D. (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Company, 
Publishers. Pp. 396.) 

This is an interestingly told story of a life that has been of 
transcendant value to the student of human affairs in the impor- 
tance and instructiveness of its experiences; — a life that the man 
of the North finds it easier to understand as the feelings engendered 
by the Civil War die away, and the man of the South more diffi- 
cult as the national point of view becomes increasingly prevalent 
in his section. With the passage, however, of the present genera- 
tion, and the disappearance of all personal memory of Davis and of 
the events culminating in the war, it is probable that his character 
and career will be as impossible of full appreciation, either in the 
North or South, as the dialect of "Uncle Bemus" to the child that 
has never heard it spoken. It is well, therefore, that Mr. Dodd has 
undertaken this evaluation; and it will be well if the others to 
whom he refers in his preface as working on the same subject should 
also publish their conclusions. 

Though Mr. Dodd's theme invited free rhetorical coloring, he has 
used it sparingly, which in this case at least is much to be com- 
mended. He writes of Mr. Davis sympathetically in the main, and 
with evident insight. This is especially marked in his dealing with 
the Civil War period of Davis's life. It may well be questioned 
whether Southerners in general have ever fully understood the diffi- 
culties which the President of the Confederacy had to face in carry- 



